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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Wire mills lower their selling schedules to the 30c. basis for copper. 


@ AS. & R. Co. establishes 11'4c. price on zin: on all eastern deliveries. 


@ Alcoa, following wage hike, raises aluminum Ic. per pound on ingot. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.690c., ref'y. 


Deliveries of refined copper to fabricators in June 
totaled 139,520 tons, against 146,215 tons (revised) in 
May and 142,282 tons in April, according to Coppe1 
Institute. Production of refined in June was 124,480 tons, 
against 117,929 in May. Production of crude totaled 
84,728 tons in June, against 93,197 tons (revised) in May 


Wire mills have lowered their selling basis to conform to 
30c. copper. Phelps Dodge subsidiaries initiated the move 
on July 9, followed by Anaconda on July 10 and Kenne- 
cott on July 13. Brass mills may have to take simila 
action soon, the trade believes 


LEAD—13'ec., N. Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1154c.) 


Though a firm situation prevails in lead, the selling 
basis remained unchanged at 13%c., N. Y. Sales in the 
domestic market totaled 6,651 tons for the week ended 
yesterday, against 4,262 tons in the previous week 
Foreign demand has improved in recent weeks and 
this has eased the pressure on foreign metal consider- 
ably 


Prompt lead in London settled yesterday at £9342 per 
long ton, bid, against £92 a week ago 


ZINC—llc., East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 10c.) 


Effective July 16, the American Smelting & Refining 
Co. is increasing its price for Prime Western zinc 
from llc. to 11%c. per pound. At the same time, the 
company announced yesterday, that it is discontinuing 
selling Prime Western on the basis of delivery at East 
St. Louis, with freight to point of actual delivery for 
account of the buyer. 

The company’s new price of 11%c. will apply to all 
deliveries made within the Continental United States 
except for consumers located west of the Continental 
Divide. Zinc sold west of the Continental Divide will 
be priced at a premium of 0.25c. per pound 


The company states that its Regular High Grade zinc 
and Special High Grade will sell at the prevailing dif- 
ferentials over Prime Western. 


Reasons that caused A.S. & R. Co. to depart from its 
previous practice are: (1) Prime Western zinc has been 
the only major nonferrous metal on which the price to 
the consumer varies widely depending on delivery 
point; (2) high railroad freight rates have put con- 
sumers on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts at too great a 
disadvantage pricewise; (3) high premiums for Prime 
Western at Eastern consuming points tend to nullify the 


effect of the import tariff on shipments from European 
smelters; and (4) increased facilities for consuming 
Prime Western on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 


What action other producers of Prime Western zinc will 
take in meeting this radical change could not be de- 
termined yesterday. Aside from this development, the 
market situation remained about unchanged. London 
has been higher, prompt settling at £74 15s. per long 
ton bid 


ALUMINUM-—Ingot, 20'2-21'2, freight allowed. 


The Aluminum Company of America advanced its base 
price on 99% plus ingot lc. per pound to 21%4c., and on 
pig one-half cent per pound to 20c., effective July 15 
The adju tments \ , made necessary by recent wage 


nereases, the company announced (see page 6) 


Both Reynolds and Kaiser are negotiating new wage 
‘menis and have not yet taken action on meeting 
rise. Under the circumstances the market is ope! 


ng at both the old and new levels 


TIN—8042c., N. Y. 


The weakness in tin prices abroad continued and the 
New York market established new lows for the move- 
ment. Prompt tin was available at 8042c., down 3'c. for 
the week and 4lc. below the level that prevailed at the 
beginning of the year. The buying again was light 


Lack of buying interest on the part of U.S. consumers 
was given as the principal reason for the weakness 
QUICKSILVER-—S$191-$193, N. Y. 


With the leading European producers not pressing fo: 
business, the price situation remains unchanged. Small- 
lot transactions were the rule and quotations on “stand- 
ard” metal continued at $191 to $193 per flask 


SILVER—85'4c., N. Y. (London 74d.) 


The market for foreign silver was steady and prices 
were unchanged, here and abroad 
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Slab Zinc Consumption in U.S. 


The following record of slab zinc consumption in the United States was prepared 
by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics from monthly reports issued by the 
Bureau of Mines. The figures are in short tons 


PRODUCTS 
Galvanizers 

Sheet and strip 

Wire and wire 

Tube and pipe 

Fittings 

Other 


rope 


Total 


Brass & bronze products 
Sheet, strip and plate 
Rod and wire 
Tube 
Castings and billets 
Copper-base ingots 
Other Cu-base products 


Total 


Zinc-base alloys 
Die castings 
Stamping dies and alloy rod 
Slush & sand castings 
Total 
Rolled zinc 
Oxide plants & other (a) 
Grand total 


(a) Includes zinc used for 
and other miscellaneous uses 


slush 


GRADES 
Special High Grade 
Regular High Grade 
Intermediate 
Brass Special 
Select 
Prime Western 
Remelt 


Total 


Jan.-Dec 
1952 
145,090 
48,356 
80,289 
11,954 
89,874 


375,563 


Jan 
1953 
14,499 
4,464 
8,946 
911 
5,154 


36.974 


8,205 
4,767 
878 
749 
BRO 
260 


Feb 

1953 
13,879 
4,116 
8,113 
9OR 
7,366 
Jaae2 


Mar 
1953 
14,948 
4,271 
8.468 
877 
8,811 


37,375 


8,542 
5,361 
1,952 
690 
678 
271 





225 331 
23 


568 


739 


645 
597 


220 


14,880 


26,150 
764 
178 





236 .022 
51,508 
30,885 


27,465 
4,593 
3,332 





849,289 


castings 


Jan.-Dec 
1952 
294,770 
130,724 
19,445 
44,712 
2.590 
353 086 
3,962 
“Raa DT 


wet batteries 


89,103 


Jan 
1953 
33,605 
12,486 
1,773 
4,737 
338 
35,769 
395 


27,082 
3,914 
3,330 


84,098 


desilverizing lead 


Feb 

1953 
32,523 
11,438 
1,608 
3,583 
234 
24,425 
287 


84,098 


17,494 


29,601 
832 
218 
30.651 
5,360 
3.572 
94,452 
light metal 


28,911 
618 
261 

29,790 

5,109 
3,302 
91,544 


alloys 


Apr 
1953 
35.926 
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London Metal Exchange and 
Free Trading in Metals 

Birmingham (Reuters) — Representa- 
tives of the British Nonferrous Metals 
Federation and a committee of the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange will exchange 
views on free trading in copper, which 
resume August 5. This re- 
vealed by H. E. Jackson in his presi- 
dential address to the general meeting 
of the Federation 

He said the Federation had been pre- 
occupied with the price of copper. The 
group had never that 
there was need for a lower copper price 
in the interests of every branch of the 
industry. The Federation had given 
point to their warnings by providing 
instances of the wide measure of sub- 
stitution of their products with other 
metals and materials on the grounds of 
price. They knew that fabricators on the 
Continent were having the same experi- 


is to was 


ceased to urge 


ence and they were studying the prob- 
lem jointly with them. Although the 
had they had 
never really had reason to expect a so- 
lution to the copper problem until free 
trading conditions could be restored. No 
Mr. Jackson said, could say what 
would happen te after 
August 5, and there who 
argued convincingly that the fall in cop- 
per prices might be much than 
many people had expected 

Referring to what had happened when 
free trading was resumed in lead and 
zinc, he said that in all the circumstances 
it was perhaps not surprising that pro- 


made representations 


one, 
copper prices 
were those 


less 


ducers of these metals should protest 
In fact they had criticized both the Gov- 
ernment and the London Metal Ex- 
change 

In the U.S. there had been a demand 
for higher protective tariffs, so far with- 
out success. Both there and in this 
country it had been argued that there 
had been a fundamental change in the 
pattern of trade since before the war, 
in that the U.S. was now not only the 
greatest consumer of zinc, but also very 
largely an importer 

Withholds Opinion on LME 


The whole question was very involved 
and he would not like to attempt a final 


assessment at the moment. He did wish 
however, to make certain points 

First, it was early to arrive at con- 
clusions about the working of the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. One not 
blame the Exchange for the Govern- 
ment’s timing of its measures of de- 
control. Nor could one blame the Ex- 
change for the existence or methods of 
disposal of Government stocks. More 
over, it should not be overlooked that 
recently there had noticeable 
hardening in metal The Ex- 
change should not be condemned until it 


could 


been a 


prices 


has had a reasonable period to get un 
der 
Secondly, 


way 


after a very long period 


had the 
best of all possible worlds, they could 


during which producers have 


not complain if, for a short period, pric« 
dropped below the level at which they 
might be expected to settle 
that happened, it was but a minor com 


down. If 


pensation to the user for a long period 
during which had artifi- 
cially high, and its only effect would be 


prices bee! 
to encourage demand for their product 
which, at the badly 
needed 
Thirdly, 


suggestion 


present time, was 
not 


London 


they should 
that the 
change was incapable of 
the 


accept the 
Metal Ex 
reflecting in 
true supply and 
demand for metals in Europe. Despite 
the tonnage 
handled by the Exchange was consid 
American 
but in any event the tonnage actually 
passing through the Exchange was not 
the significant factor: what mattered 
was that the prices set by the Exchangs 
marginal dealings the 
standard which very larger 
between 


price position of 


assertions to the contrary, 


erable, even by standards 


for provided 


on much 


tonnages passed buyer and 
seller outside the Exchange 

That was not to say that those in the 
Federation had the 
working of the London Metal! Exchange 
machinery. They the 
Committee of the Exchange shortly 
about and would try to offer 
helpful advice. The problem was to put 
into motion machinery which had been 
out of use for a long time, and which 
was bound to be rusty. It 
real interest of the Federation that they 


no criticism ol 


were 


meeting 


copper, 


was a very 
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the London Metal Exchange 


its place as the 


should se« 


resume leading metal 

market of the world, and this would not 

happen unless all concerned, producers 

had confidence in 

the results which the Exchange obtain 
© 

Sales of Platinum Metals 


Rose 8%, in First Quarter 

Sales of refined platinum in the first 
those of the 
52.110 oz 


with 


as well as consumers 


quarter were 3 below 


preceding totaling 


Palladium 


quarter 


increased 20 


irae 


sales for electrical uses accounting f{« 


most of the gain. Sales of other plati: 


metals were on a reduc 


Taking the 
the 


moderately 
scale platinum metals a 
group ales in the first quarter in 
creased about 8%, compared with those 
of the preceding quarter, the Bureau of 
Mines re p rts 

Platinum metals sold to consuming in 
U.S. in the 


higures in troy oz 


dustries in the first quarter 


Piat 

num liun 

11.978 6.472 

0,274 

6.063 

6 644 
144 


19 586 


Chemical 
Electrical 
Dental, et 


Jewelry, et 


15.175 
1.146 
160 


Miscellaneous 651 


Totals 2.110 
Quarterly av 
1952 
Stocks of platinum held by refiners 
importers and dealers on March 31, 1953 
totaled 126,948 oz 130,136 oz. at 
the beginning of the vear 
Stocks of palladium I 
refiners, importers and « 
end of March totaled 120.235 o 
116,786 oz 
Combined 


erage 


7.174 1.144 256 


against 


the har 


! the 


ealer 
against 
1953 


iridium, o 


at the beginning of 
stocks of 
rhodium and 
$3,852 oz. at 
with 


amounts 
March 
on Jan 


ruthenium 
the end of 
compares 55,451 oz 
Imports of unrefined platinum 
n the first quarter totaled 9,786 
which Canada supplied 578 oz.; ¢ 
bia 8,076 oz.; Norway 125 oz.; U 
South Afri« others 84 oz 

Platinum and palladium import 


refined the Jan.-Marcl 


of 1953, by countri« 


a 923 oz 


metal iv 


Frown 
Belpiur I xemb 
Canada 
France 
Italy 
Netherland 
Switzerland 
USS.R 
United K 
Tota 
Imports of other 
the first 


rhodium 


ngdon 
metais im the 
inum group in 


353 oz 


quarter 
Iridium 1,508 oz 
ruthenium 593 oz 

Exports in the Jan.-March period cor 
sisted of 712 oz. of platinum and 6,706 oz 
of other platinum-group metals 

- 

District Manager for Udylite 

C. H. Hohner 
manager of the 
L. V. Nagle, executive pre 
announced last week. A new sale 
and warehous« 
Atlanta 


has been made district 


southeast sales area 


ident 
off 


vice 
cm 


inder construction wu 








International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


1} BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 


FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L. 1, N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
> 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 














BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silwer., 

Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 


and Bullion 


Manvtacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53% CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Kefining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 








Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM ~—Per Ilb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
20'2@21 '2c.; in pigs, 1942@20c 

Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 21@22c.; 998%, 
214%2@22'’c.; 99.85% , 22%2@23ec.; 99.9%, 
2342@24 lec 
ANTIMONY 
grade 


Cents per lb. 992% 
Domestic Domestic 
Boxed(a) Bulk(b) 
New York Laredo 
July 9 37.970 34.500 
July 10 37.970 34.500 
July ll 37.970 34.500 
July 13 37.970 34.500 
July 14 37.970 34.500 
July 15 37.970 34.500 
(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra 


BISMUTH -~—Per Ib., in ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM -Per lb., delivered 


Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 
$2.00 $2.15 

2.00 2.15 
2.00 2.15 

2.00 2.15 

2.00 2.15 

2.00 2.15 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM~—Per l|b., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05 
CHROMIUM -~Per lb., 97 percent grade, 
spot, $1.23, contract $1.18 per lb. (Us- 
ually sold as chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, 99% min., f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., per !b.: $3 to $4.50, 
depending on mesh 
COBALT —Per l|b., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.40; in 100 
lb. containers, $2.42; less than 100 Ib 
containers, $2.47. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls 

Cobalt fines, $2.40 per lb. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Nagara Falls, 
tandard package of 650 Ib 
COLUMBIUM No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GERMANIUM - Per lb., $240 

INDIUM Per oz. troy, 99.9 percent 
pure, $2.25. 

IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $170@$175 


LITHIUM Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity 


MAGNESIUM - Per lb., f.0.b. producer's 
plant, ingots (4x6 in.) 99.8 percent, car- 
load lots, 27c.; 100 lb. or more, L.c.l., 
29c. Extruded sticks, carload lots, 354c 


MANGANESE~Per I|b., delivered, 96% 
Mn, carloads, bulk, 36.2 to 37.45c.; 
packed, 36.95 to 38.2c 

Electrolytic, per lb., f.o.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn., with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi: Min. 99.98% Mn: Carload, 
30c.; ton lots, 32c 


MOLYBDENUM Per lb., 99 percent 
$3.00 

NICKEL—Per lb., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 


60c. U.S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 56%c. per Ib. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM~—Per oz., $150, nominal 
PALLADIUM~—Per oz. troy, $22@$24 


PLATINUM-~—Per oz. troy, on sales to 
consumers $93@$95. 


QUICKSILVER 
$191@$193. 


RADIUM Per mg. radium content 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM~—Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM-~—Per oz. troy, $80@$85 


SELENIUM Per lb. $4.25@$4.75 for 
black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure 


Per flask of 76 Ib., 


SILICON Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c 


SODIUM Per lb., carload lots, in 
drums, 164c.; less than carload lots, 17c 


TANTALUM Per kilo, base price, 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143. Discounts 
on volume business. 


TELLURIUM ~— Per lb., $1.75 
THALLIUM ~ Per lb., $12.50. 
TITANIUM 


TUNGSTEN Per lb., 98.8% minimum 
1,000 lb. lots, $5.35. Hydrogen reduced, 
99.9% plus $7.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Per l|b., 9.3% plus, $5 


Per lb., powder, $7 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 lbs., or “units 
of 20 lb., unless otherwise stated 


ANTIMONY ORE-Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.50@$2.60 
55 to 60 percent $2.75@$2.85; 60 to 65 
percent, $3.40@$3.50 


BERYLLIUM ORE--Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$45%«0$48, depending on quantity. 

Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation 

Imported ore, per unit of BeO, c.if 
US. ports, basis 10% $46; 11% $47; 12% 
$48 


CHROME ORE.Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., etc 
Rhodesian 

48% CreOx, 3 to 1 ratio 

lump (b) $44.00 $46.00 

48% CreOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@ $42.00 

48% CreOy, no ratio (b) $32.00 $34.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

48% CrgQOx, no ratio 

44% CreoOs, no ratio 
Turkish 

48% CreOx, 3 to 1 ratio, lump. . (a)$55« $56 
Indian (Baluchistan) 

48% CreOs, 3 to 1 ratio $53. $51 
(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts 


COBALT ORE 


$34.00 @ $35.00 
$27.00 @ $28.00 


Per lb. of cobalt con- 
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tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade. 


COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cbe05-Ta2O; in any 
ratio, per lb. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
lb. of combined contained pentoxide in 
% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 5142 percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 


Brazilian, 68.5% iron, $18.40 per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Brazilian port. Nominal. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c.; f.0.b. 
mines. 


MANGANESE ORE Nearby ore of 
good grade unchanged; forward quota- 
tions subject to negotiation. 


Indian ore was unchanged at $1.18@ 
$1.21 per long ton unit of Mn, c.if. U.S. 
ports, duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, 
nearby positions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
West Africa and other sources, quota- 
tions nominal at 90 to 93c., cif. US. 
ports, duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnOos, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels 
$65@$75. Domestic 70 to 72 percent, 
$45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


TITANIUM ORE-—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOes, f.o.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 


Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, K@6c 


TUNGSTEN ORE Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore: Nearby arrival $42@$43 
a short ton unit of WOs, c.i.f. U.S., duty 
extra. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices: Wolfram 305s.; scheelite 
290s.@300s. Quotations nominal. 


VANADIUM ORE ~— Per Ib. V20s5 con- 
tained, domestic, 3lc., f.0.b. mine. 








CHROME ORES 





E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


MANGANESE ORES 


IRON ORES 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrOs, $42@$43. 

2 


Smelter Receipts of Lead 
Receipts of lead in ore and scrap by 

smelters operating in the United States, 

figures in tons, according to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics: 

In ore April May 
Domestic 31,557 28,793 
Foreign 8,895 11,856 

40,452 40,649 

In scrap, etc. (a) 2,675 2,019 

Totals 43,127 42.66% 

(a) Only scrap smelted in connection with 

ore, plus some scrap received by primary re- 
finers 


Mine Output of Zinc Drops 
Domestic mine production of recov- 
erable zinc in May declined 9%, com- 
pared with April, and was the lowest 
since February, 1950, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. Production totaled 46,839 
tons, against 51,335 tons in April and a 
monthly average of 55,085 tons in 1952 
. 
U.S. Mine Output of Lead 
Domestic mine production of recover- 
able lead in May declined 7% to 28,905 
tons. This compares with 31,137 tons 
mined in April and a monthly average 


of 32,008 tons in 1952, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. 





manganese 
chrome 
fluorspar 
kyanite 
ilmenite 
mica 


Exclusive U.S.A. Distributors 
for Overseas Mines and Producers 


C.G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
Tel. Le 272-9045 
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MERCHANTS 


MINE 
OPERATORS 





FRANK SAMUEL 
& COMPANY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FOUNDED IN 186869 




















CHROME 


MANGANESE 


ORE 


ORE 


IRON 





ASSOCIATED METALS & MINERALS CORP. 


WEST STREET 


NEW YORK é¢ i 





Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM Per lb. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads, f.o.b. destination continental 
U\S.A., 24%c.; low carbon, 344%4c 


FERROCOLUMBIUM Per lb. of Cb 


contained, 50-55%, $4.90 


FERROMANGANESE~—Per net ton, 74- 
76% Mn, f..b. Etna, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa., $200; 76-80% Mn, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Alloy, W. Va., 
13.15c. per lb. of contained Mn 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. Per lb 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.41, all other sizes $1.32; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO MoOs), $1.15; 
molybdic trioxide (MoO), bagged, $1.13, 
canned, $1.14. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 
base 

FERROSILICON ~— Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12.40c.; 75% grade 14.30c.; 90% 
grade, l7c 

FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River 


FERROTUNGSTEN ~- Per |b. of W con- 
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Per gross ton, 


tained, 75-85% W, $4.35 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM ~— Per lb. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20 
Contract prices 


SILICOMANGANESE ~— Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max 142% C, 18-20% 
Si 11.4c.; max. 2% C, 15-174%% Si, 11.2c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-144%% Si, 10.9c 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 7e per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per Ib 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide) , 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb., 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE —Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.82 per lb. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.84% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


COPPER SULPHATE ~ Per lb., in car- 
load lots, 10.35c., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE - Per lb., $142. 





Alcoa Follows Steel With 
8'4,¢. Wage Increase 


The Aluminum Company of America 
arranged to raise wages for about 30,000 
workers by 8ic. per hour, according to 
a company announcement July 10. The 
new rates are included in agreements 
with the C.LO. United Steel Workers, 
the A.F.L. International Union of Alu- 
minum Workers, and the A.F.L. Trades 
Council. 

The company’s contract with the 
steelworkers covers about 17,000 work- 
ers in its plants in Alcoa, Tenn.; Badin, 
N. C.; Bauxite, Ark.; Mobile, Ala.; Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Rockdale, Tex.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Detroit, Mich.; Edgewater, N. J.; 
and New Kensington, Pa. 

The agreement with the International 
Union of Aluminum Workers covers 
employees at Chillicothe, Ohio; Cres- 
sona, Pa.; Davenport, Iowa; East St 
Louis, Ill.; Lafayette, Ind.; and Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 

The Trades Council agreement covers 
workers at Wenatchee, Wash., and Point 
Comfort, Tex. 

Workers in seven plants in Southern 
and Southwestern states get an addi- 
tional increase of 2c. an hour as a step 
toward elimination of a North-South 
wage differential. 

The U.S.W. contract runs until July 
31, 1954. The A.F.L. agreements were 
reached under a current contract which 
was signed last year and which contin- 
ues until July 1, 1957. It was reopened 
at the union’s request. 

In the A.F.L. agreements an annual 
4c. per hour wage increase effective each 
July 1 under a wage “escalator” clause 
was increased to 5c. an hour. 

More liberal holiday schedules are 
provided in both C.LO. and AF.L 
agreements. 

A company statement issued following 
the new agreements described the wage 
increases as “inflationary and coming at 
a time when the additional costs and the 
increased prices that must necessarily 
result are not desirable from the stand- 
point of the industry and the entire 
economy.” 

The American Metal Company, Ltd., 
recently signed a 2-year contract, pro- 
viding an 8ic. wage increase, with the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. 

The agreement covers workers at the 
copper smelting and refining plant at 
Carteret, New Jersey. It can be reopened 
for wage negotiations on June 30, 1954 


The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
workers has authorized a strike vote to 
be taken July 16 and 17 at various non- 
ferrous metal mining, smelting and re- 
fining companies. 

. 
Secondary Aluminum 


Delivered prices of secondary alumi- 
num ingot, per pound, in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more: 

Piston alloy, 23c.; No. 12 alloy, 22c.; 
No. 13 alloy, max. .30 copper, 25c. 

Deoxidizing grade: No. 1, 23%c.; 
No. 2, 23c.; No. 3, 22c.; No. 4, 21c. 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature appearing once each month) 


WASHINGTON HAS EXTENDED a glad hand to Bolivia 
in the form of a one-year tin contract offer and a pledge 
for increased Point Four and other economic aid. This 
was prompted by Estenssoro’s recent agreement to 
compensate U.S. stockholders in the nationalized Patino 
tin mines. 


Observers here consider tin a minor phase of the U.S. 
assistance offer, and some are still skeptical about the 
signing of a long-term purchase contract. It’s under- 
stood the Bolivians would like a three-year contract at 
$1.10 a lb. The State Dept. offer was for one year at an 
unfixed market price. 


The long-term contract is tied very much to the issue 
of whether the U.S. Government should stay in the tin 
business. Right now, there’s a clamor for the govern- 
ment to get out. For one thing, the tin stockpile is in 
good shape. For another, RFC hasn't been able to sell 
any tin at its $1.21% price since March. RFC officials 
say they weren't even consulted before the State Dept. 
made the new offer. Some are even dubious whether 
Bolivia has much tin to sell now. They point out that 
Bolivia has still failed to ship 500 tons of the 5,000-ton 
spot purchase made in January for April 30 delivery. 


The big element in the new U.S. offer of economic aid 
to Bolivia is a plan to help diminish the country’s de- 
pendence on tin and to encourage development of other 
industries. Among other things, this would involve an- 
other Export-Import Bank loan and IMF assistance to 
stabilize Bolivian currency. But since the plan is a 
long-range one, an abbreviated tin contract would still 
be needed to assure a steady flow of dollars into Bolivia 
for a while. 


THE HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE has 


okayed a second Simpson Bill setting up a sliding-scale 
tariff on lead and zinc. But the bill isn’t expected to go 
much further. Observers consider it simply a token bill 
to save Rep. Simpson’s face and to do some missionary 
work for the lead and zinc industries. 


The bill contains the provisions from Simpson's original 
Omnibus Tariff Bill that were found most objectionable 
by the White House. It also restricts oil imports. The 
rest of Simpson's original bill extending the Reciprocal 
Trade program, enlarging the Tariff Commission pos- 
sibly, and creating a 17-man commission to study for- 
eign trade policy is expected to become law this week 


THE ZINC MARKET should be bolstered by Britain's 
decision to stretch the disposal of its zinc holdings over 
a period of almost three years and to transfer a sub- 
stantial tonnage to a “strategic reserve stock,” something 
like our own defense stockpile. State Dept. intervention 
had much to do with the decision. 


NPA NOW CONTROLS these metals only 


NPA from an emergency controls agency into a peace- 
time “business services” bureau has hit a snag. The new 
agency is supposed to (1) have about 20 industry divi- 
sions to act as Washington clearing-house, or “friend 
in court” for important industries (including steel, cop- 
per, aluminum, and miscellaneous metals and minerals), 
and (2) pull the strings on remaining priority and allo- 
cation controls. To date, exact functions and organiza- 
tion of the proposed agency have not shaped up, 
however. 


For one thing, the Justice Dept. wants to make a closer 
study of whether the industry advisory councils, on 
which much of the new agency's work would hinge, 
would violate anti-trust laws. Like the Interior Dept.’s 
National Petroleum Council, Commerce's councils would 
have privately-paid staffs and have a big say on gov- 
ernment policy affecting their industry. 


Representing all segments of an industry, the councils 
would be broader than NPA's old industry advisory 
committees. For example: Where NPA's copper divi- 
sion had individual IACs for primary producers, brass 
mills, wire mills, foundries, and warehouses, the new 
agency would have one big copper council for the in- 
dustry as a whole, The councils would highlight Weeks’ 
intention to bring his department closer to business 
than it’s been during the past 20 years. 


Justice doesn't consider the Petroleum Council an anti- 
trust threat because it’s the only one of its kind and can 
be watched closely. In Justice’s eyes, however, Com- 
merce’s proposal to have about 20 councils would create 
a more involved problem 


Another stumbling-block for Weeks: Outside of steel 
and aluminum, most industries have been apathetic 
about the whole scheme. They've failed to name big 
people for rotation service with the agency's industry 
divisions, and have shown little interest in the industry 
councils, The general attitude seems to be: The less we 
have to do with government the better. But Weeks is 
confident his new agency will be able to open up shop 
next month. NPA’s remaining 400 employees would pre- 
sumably be its nucleus 


Primary 
nickel, nickel-bearing stainless steel, high nickel ferrous 
and non-ferrous alloys, nickel silver, columbium-tan- 
talum steels, and heat resistant chromium or chromium- 
nickel alloy iron or steel. Buyers of these metals and al- 
loys need priority from NPA, AEC, or the Defense Dept 
Similar controls are on diamond grinding wheels and 
permanent magnets containing nickel 


Nickel will probably be decontrolled in the fourth quar- 
ter. Some officials expect a drop in nickel demand be- 
cause of military stretch-outs and a general business 


COMMERCE SECRETARY WEEKS’ plan to convert 


recession 


U.S. Gold Output Up 


Domestic mine production of gold rose 
13% in May above April and the daily 
average basis was up 9%. Production to- 
taled 162,948 oz. in May, against 143,024 


oz. in April and an average of 156,958 oz. 
a month in 1952. Outputs in Arizona, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah were down 
8, 23, 18, and 5%, respectively. California, 
Colorado, Nevada, and South Dakota in- 
creased production 5, 11, 7, and 4%, 
respectively. 
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California's production rose owing to 
higher yield by two major dredging op- 
erations. The rise in South Dakota 
reflected increased production at Home - 
stake, the Bureau of Mines reports 

Output east of the Mississippi totaled 
89 oz. in May 








Smelter Stocks of Zinc 


. — 
1 | Increased During June 

po A vee Production of slab zinc in the U.S 

| continued at a high rate during June. 

i , | Shipments were down and stocks in- 

; ga creased by 4,833 tons. Output totaled 

j 81,617 tons in June, against 82,422 tons 

, ? ‘ in May and 77,463 tons in June a year 

ago. Production in June of 1952 reflected 


curtailment at some plants as a result of 
the steel strike 


t a ‘“ The daily rate of production for June 
on of the current year was 2,721 tons, 


against 2,659 tons in May. 


7 | Unfilled orders increased moderately 
, | from 43,271 tons in May to 44,307 tons 

in June 
. , The May and June statistics of the 
American Zinc Institute are summarized 

j as follows, in tons: 

y, May June 
Stock at beginning 94.280 92,452 


Production 82,422 81,617 

Production, daily rate 2,659 2,721 
Shipments 

Domestic 75,648 72,612 

S T m | oO s | > p H Export-drawback 259 46 

e Government acc't 8,343 4,136 

84.250 76,784 


Stock at end A452 97,285 
Unfilled orders 43,271 44,307 


Stocks on hand as June ended, by 
The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States grades, with comparable figures for May, 
in tons 
250 PARK AVE.:NEW YORK 17 May 31 June 30 
Special High Grade 18,061 17,968 
ie Regular High Grade 22,606 22,078 
TEL. ELDORADO 5.3200 Intermediate 3,117 2,553 
Prime Western (a) 48 668 54,686 
Totals 92,452 97,285 
(a) Includes select and Brass Special 

















U.S. Cadmium Production 


Increased During April 
: Production of cadmium in the United 


States during April totaled 830,000 Ib., 


i a new high, according to the Bureau of 
: Mines. The previous monthly high was 
805,000 lb. in March, 1953. 


Producers’ stocks of cadmium in- 


i| creased 2% during April to 1,811,000 lb 

ij} on hand as the month ended. Inventories 

|| of compound producers and distributors 
declined from 142,000 lb. and 203,000 lb., 
respectively, at the end of March, to 
108,000 lb. and 147,000 lb., respectively, 
in April. 

Imports of metallic cadmium totalled 
117,000 lb. in April, compared with 158,- 
000 lb. in March 

Imports of cadmium contained in flue 
dust decreased about 40% to 141,000 Ib 
in April. Mexico was the chief source of 
flue dust brought into the country. 

Exports of metallic cadmium increased 
from 4,000 lb. in March to 8,000 lb. in 
April 

Production of cadmium by some of the 
principal producing countries in 1951 
and 1952, according to the Year Book 
of the American Bureau of Metal Statis- 


PINE STREET, New York 5, N.Y. tes, figures in pounds 
1951 1952 


Cables: PHIBRO, N. Y United States 8,114,238 8,387,824 
Canada 1,326,920 1,004,623 
France 187,387 194,708 
Great Britain 321,592 335,081 
Italy 440.461 293,443 
Norway 221,027 162,865 
Tasmania 432,100 506 980 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





7—ELECTROLYTIC COPPER — 


Domestic 
Refinery 


Export 
Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 
TIN 





7 


Straits 
New York 


99'% (a) 
New York 


New 





29.650 
29.700 
No Market 
29.700 
29.700 
29.700 


29.675 
29.650 
29.625 
29.700 
29.375 
29.550 


83.500 
83.000 
83.000 
82.000 
81.000 
80.500 


82.500 
82.000 
82.000 
81.000 
80.000 
79.500 
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29.690 29.596 


Average prices for calendar week ended 
29.642c.; Straits tin, 83.333c.; New York 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report - 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries 
quotations are for prompt delivery only 


lead and zinc quotations are based on 
tin 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on a delivered basis; that is, delivered at consum 
er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis 


Note 


82.167 81.167 


(a) Nomina! Quotation tor tin content 


Domestic copper f.o.b 
St. Louis 13.300c.; 


July 11 are 
lead, 13.500c.; lead, St 

Ow export quotation for copper refiects prices 
obtaining in the open market and is based on sales 
in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions 
we deduct 0.075« for lighterage, et« to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes. effective in most instances on deliveri 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125% 
per pound; siabs, 0.375c. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 
up. depending on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35¢c. and up, depending on dimensions and qua! 
ity. Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15« per 
pound 

Quotations Tg 
Western grade as 


f reflect 


sales of the Prime 
sales of other grades 


Zin 
well 


13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 
13.500 


13.500 


refinery, 29.685c.; export copper 


pee LAD Ey =e 


East 
St. Louis 


11,000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11.000 
11,000 


York 


St. Louis 


13.300 
13.300 
13.300 
13.300 
13.300 


500 13.300 


13.300 11,000 


f.o.b 
and silver, 


refinery, 
Louis zinc, 11.000c.; 85.250c 
when sold on « Prime Western basis. Premiums 
obtaining over Prime Western sinc in the East St 
Louls market on the following grades, in cents per 
pound: Selected 0 10c.; Brass Special, 0.25¢.; In 
termediate 0.5c¢. High Grade sinc sold on contract, 
delivered to the consumers plant commands «6 
premium of 1.35c. per pound over the East St 
Louls basis for Prime Western; on Special High 
Grade the premium or differential is 1.50c. per 
pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 

Quotations for lead are for the common grade 
and are based on sales of domestically refined meta! 
sold to domestic consumers. The differential on 
es in the Chicago district is 15 points under New 
York; for New England add 7% points to the New 
York basis. Corroding grade commands « premium 
»ver common lead of 10 points 


a 


The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reported to EAMJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 


averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Sterling 
Exchange Silver 
‘Checks” New York London 
281.625 85.250 74.000d. 
281.625 85.250 74.000d 
Not Quoted 
74.000d. 
74.000d 
74.000d 


July 
9 
10 
1] 
13 
14 

l 





281.625 
281.625 
~61.500 


281 600 


c 


9) 


Averages 85.250 


Gold 
London 


The dally New York silver quotati 
ported by Handy & Harmen is for 
contained in ores and 

ver-bearing materials in 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce 
determined by Handy & Harman 
basis of actua! sales of ber silver 
in amounts of 50.000 ounces 


248s. 
248s. 
248s. 
248s 
248s 


daily 
me qua 


by regular suppliers 
ter below the 
such bar silver, this reduction 
vance to such suppliers for 
ivering, and marketing 


de 


other unrefined 
cents 


on the 
999 fine 
or more for 
nearby delivery at New York as reported 
and is usually 
price peid for 
being al 
carrying, 
In addition to 


the 
sliver if 
et 


on re ‘ ns r 


silver su siiver enter 


wk mart 


and Tre ul pur. hae price f new 


It is i tic sil as estab.ished at 


oO yy ounce 1000 fine, elective 
1946 under an amendment to 
6, 1939 


in pence 


per tr 
on July 1 
the Sliver Purchase Act of July 
juoctations «are 
per troy ounce, basis .989 fine 
London gold quotations are 
ounce, basis 1000 fine 
Sterling quotations, in 
the demand market in the foren 


London silver 


per troy 


cents, represent 


oon 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in 


Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production 


E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices ( 


All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (d) Preliminary 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 


Week 


96.2 

2,169 
168,040 
7,970 
$52,019 

(d) 241 June 

182.63 June 

(d) 109.8 June 


(a)92.8 
(a) 2,092 
(a) 140,491 
8,446 
thousands (c) $51,389 


b) 


Month 
Ago 


Net Change 
in Year 


Year 
Ago 


96.8 
2,183 
166,832 
8,096 
$48,911 
241 

181.58 
109.8 


152 
316 
70,616 
6,478 
$55,037 
204 

179.18 

111.2 
(e) Base period 1947-49 


+ 1853 
+ 97,424 
+ 1,492 
$3,018 
+37 

+ 3.45 
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Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended July 4, 1953, 
was 11.26c. (US) per Ib., f.0.b. refinery, 
Monterrey, Mex 
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United States Gold Price 


The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 
fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 


Actual payment by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce 


16, 1953 


London Standard Tin 


Standard tin on the London Meta! 
Exchange, first session, per long ton 

Standard Tin 

Spot 3-Mo 

£625 

£618 

4595 

4500 

(580 


July 9 

July 10 
July 13 
July 14 
July 15 


£625 
£622', 
£596 
£590 
+580 
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Distress of Lead-Zinc Miners Deep Concern of 
Government, Wormser Tells idaho Association 


The Department of the Interior is 
acutely aware of the current predica- 
ment of the metal and mineral pro- 
ducers of the West and it is earnestly 
seeking an effective answer, Felix E. 
Wormser, assistant secretary for mineral 
resources, declared in an address betore 
the Idaho Mining Association on July 13. 

Distress among lead and zinc miners 
is of deep concern to the Administration, 
he said, After discussions with State De- 
partment officials the British Govern- 
ment has decided to reduce the rate of 
disposal of its zinc holdings and also 
transfer a substantial tonnage of its 
zine accumulations to a strategic re- 
serve stock, he revealed. 

Mr. Wormser touched on changes that 
have taken place in the mining industry 
over the last 50 years, and added that 
“our concept of free enterprise has been 
greatly modified in the last 20 years. 

“The whole world has been gradually 
drifting in the direction of more and 
more government regulation and control 
in ways utterly undreamed of only a 
few years ago, and which would have 
been considered fantastic when the 
Idaho Mining Association was born in 
1903. The drift has received impetus 
from the emergencies of three world 
wars. It is futile to think that this sys- 
tem will change suddenly. We must, 
therefore, be realistic. We must recog- 
nize our environment as one in which 
the economic and political world is clut- 
tered with the use of devalued and often 
manipulated currencies, subsidies, direct 
controls, monopolistic State trading, and 
other devices of governments to control 
the economies of nations, not to mention 
outright socialism, nationalization or ex- 
propriation of industry.” 


Regulation and Control 


To illustrate some of the developments 
that have taken place in the last 20 years 
affecting the mining industry, he cited 
the following: 

“(1) Almost complete abolition of tar- 
iff protection for some metals and min- 
erals. 

“(2) Control over the issue of mine 
securities, 

“(3) The imposition of high income 
taxes, both corporation and personal, 
also a capital gains tax. 

“(4) Use of substantial funds from the 
l'reasury to support mining at home and 
abroad, largely in the interest of defense. 

“(5) Use of international allocations, 
such as the International Materials Con- 
ference, participation in the Interna- 
tional Tin Commodity Conference, or 
the suggestion of the Paley Commission 
that international commodity agree- 
ments might be of help to the mining 
industry. 

“(6) Tendency of many foreign gov- 
ernments to use managed paper curren- 
cies rather than currencies tied to gold. 

“Numerous other developments might 
be cited, but those I have outlined are 
the most significant to my mind, as 
bearing on the problems of the domestic 
mineral producer 


“Normally, the mining industries re- 
ceive comparatively little Government 
assistance, when measured against the 
aid to many other segments of our econ- 
omy. In times of stress, when shortages 
threaten and the public realizes how 
basic minerals and metals are, the min- 
ing industry obtains help, as it has un- 
der the terms of the Defense Production 
Act.” 

Relief Under Trade Act 

Tariff relief, Mr. Wormser said, is es- 
sentially a legislative matter for Con- 
gress to decide, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact that Congress has trans- 
ferred some of its tariff making power 
to other agencies. “Under the terms of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, 
machinery is at hand to provide protec- 
tion to industry when it is injured or 
threatened with injury from excessive 
imports. I refer, of course, to the escape 
clause of the Act which can not only 
restore tariff cuts but, even more im- 
portant, establish quotas on imports 
unpleasant as that would be. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has suggested the 
use of this law as possible means of early 
relief, but I believe no effort has yet 
been made to take advantage of it.” 

In reference to subsidies, he said this 
kind of help should be provided if it 
represents the only means of assuring 
a healthy domestic mining industry, and 
then only after very careful study to 
make certain that it could be adminis- 
tered upon a fair and nondiscriminatory 
basis and with a minimum of govern- 
ment intervention into private industry. 

Buffer stocks and international com- 
modity agreements are devices favored 
by some economists but he indicated 
that he has little faith in the operation 
of such schemes. 

Continuation of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act has given additional life to the 
Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- 
tration so that certain metals which are 
still needed for defense could be favored 
by Government assistance. But the long- 
range program yet to be devised to help 
the mineral industry will depend on 
Congressional action. 

As examples of what Congress might 
consider in a long-range program, Mr. 
Wormser mentioned the establishment 
of parity prices by a government corpo- 
ration authorized to buy, store and sell 
metals and minerals under floor prices. 
Shall it spend public funds on explora- 
tion and discovery on private lands? Or 
shall it find other solutions? Answers to 
these questions, he concluded, will re- 
quire the considered judgment of Con- 
gress, the Administration, and the in- 
dustry. 

© 


U. K. Copper Consumption 


The U.K. consumed 32,889 long tons 
of copper in May, of which 14,779 tons 
was virgin metal and 18,110 tons scrap. 
During the first five months of the cur- 
rent year the U.K. consumed 187,416 
tons of copper, of which 97,674 tons was 


virgin and 89,742 tons was derived from 
scrap. 

Stocks of virgin copper in the U. K. on 
June 1 totaled 182,500 tons, which com- 
pares with 131,968 tons on hand at the 
beginning of the year, the British Bu- 
reau of Nonferrous Metal Statistics re- 
ports. 


U. S. Molybdenum Production 

U.S. production of molybdenum con- 
centrates in May totaled 4,681,000 Ib. of 
molybdenum contained, which compares 
with 4,704,000 lb. in April, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Shipments to domestic and foreign 
destinations totaled 5,557,000 Ib. in May, 
against 3,471,000 lb. in the preceding 
month. 

Stocks at mines and at plants making 
molybdenum products totaled 6,755,000 
lb. as May ended, against 7,758,000 lb. a 
month previous and 6,856,000 Ib. at the 
beginning of the year. 


Copper Sulphate in May 

Production of copper sulphate in May 
dropped 14% below April, the Bureau 
of Mines reports. Output in May was 
6,740 tons (gross weight), making the 
total for the first five months of 34,292 
tons, an average of 6,858 tons a month 
In 1952, the monthly rate of production 
was 7,878 tons. 

Shipments in May amounted to 7,116 
tons, against 6,372 tons in April. 

Stocks in the hands of producers as 
May ended totaled 7,516 tons, against 
7,812 tons a month previous and 6,884 
tons at the end of 1952 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per |b. (base prices) 


Sheet Wire Rods 


Yellow Brass . 42.87 43.16 236.68 
Best quality brass .. 44.43 44.72 44.12 
Red brass 80% .. 45.98 46.28 45.68 
Red brass 85% 47.11 47.40 46.80 
Com’! bronze 48.76 49.05 48.45 
Gilding metal 49.89 : 49.58 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM — per lb. Special shapes, to 
platers, $2.15. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 50.48c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
48.5lc.; Wire, bare, carload lots, f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c 


LEAD SHEETS — Per Ilb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 18%c. 


MONEL METAL—Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 674c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 704c. Rods, hot-rolled 65%c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, 864c.; rods, hot-rolled, 82%c. 


NICKEL SILVER —Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 56.56c.; 18 percent, 59.84c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 59.83c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per lb., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 70.50c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 70.75c.; 10 percent 78.55c. 
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ZINC — Per Ib., carload lots, f.0.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 198@ 
20ic.; plates 2097@2l{c., depending on 
size. 

ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per lb., carload lots, delivered, 15ic. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $99.30, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $92.40. Ohio, 
intermediate grade, $92.40; second qual- 
ity, $83.15. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109. 


SILICA BRICK — Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$99.30; Alabama, $99.30; Illinois and In- 
diana, $109.70. 


iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton, Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $62; Bars per 
100 Ib., $4.15; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.10 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$14.50@$15; foundry, $16.50@$17.00. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $43.00; 
No. 2 heavy $40.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $42.00; No. 2 heavy $39.00 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per |b 
No. 1 copper wire bs 2244@23 
Heavy copper & wire, mixe ed 20@20% 
Light copper 18@1842 
No. 1 composition.......... 17@17% 
Composition turnings 16%@17 
Cocks and faucets ; 14@144 
Light brass .. , li@11% 
Yellow brass turnings, mix 11%@12 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 11%@12 
Auto radiators, unsweated 13@134 
Brass pipe, cut.... 16@16% 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 16@164 
Rod ends, brass. ae 164@17 
New soft brass clips. .... 17@174 
Cast aluminum, mixed..... 9@92 
Aluminum crankcases 944@10 
Aluminum clips, new soft 12@12% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean 9@94 
Aluminum turnings, clean 6%@7 
Zinc die cast, mixed 4@43i 
Zine die cast, new — 5@53 
Old zinc atid 4@4'2 
New zinc clips ; 6%@7 
Soft or hard lead . 10%@10% 
Battery plates ‘ 53@6 
Babbitt mixed 12%@13 
Linotype or stereotype 12%@13 
Electrotype 








PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 





COPPER 


P * D— ELECTROLYTIC—LNS 
P DM FIRE REFINED 





COPPER SULPHATE — NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM — TELLURIUM — PRECIOUS METALS 





Buyers Of 
BULLION, ORES, CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER 
SCRAP METALS, and RESIDUES 























Solder joints close cut. ..... 15@15! 
Block tin pipe 70@72 


No. 1 pewter... , 50@52 | 
Autobearing babbitt . emer 37@38 
Mone! clips, new. 33@35 

; ‘ 33@35 | 


Monel sheet, clean. 
Nickel, rod ends. .. $1.00@$1.15 


Nickel, clippings $1.00@$1.15 | 
bad | 
Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for Pp LAT | N UM 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 


No. 1 copper and wire, 23%c.; No. 2 
heavy copper, 22c.; Light copper, 204éc.; 
refinery brass, 19%e. 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
(No. 305) 30c.; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 34%c. trates, gold dust and scrap 


Brass and Bronze ingot 
85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 26c.; 80-10-10 


Yellow, 21%c. and upward. 
precious metal. We pay for all 


Tri-State Concentrates the platinum metals and gold 


Joplin, July 14, 1953 contained in such material. 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) $65.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $65.00 


Galena 


Coarse and flotation, 80% lead $166.50 BAKER & CO INC 
7 e 


Quotations on nonmetallic minerals 
appeared in issue of July 9 
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TAYRTONMETALNCOMPANY An 
Pig NC Jali 


Members of Commodity Exchange, Inc., American Tin Trade Assn., Inc., National Association of Waste Material Dealers 
Cables; AYRTON, NEW YORK Telephone: Circle 6-7667-8-9 


TIN, bd 

IMPORTER SB Betray are 
: 

AY NUTYS —rrecous wes = eur Ao 


PLATINUM GROUP METALS 


DCO TTY ennr's secn's curr» oneaw » Hovey » rey 











THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Producers and Sellers of 
COPPER * ZINC * LEAD 
SILVER © ANTIMONIAL LEAD © ALUMINUM ALLOY INGOT 
SOLDER © METAL POWDERS © COPPER SHOT 
SELENIUM © TELLURIUM © ZINC DIE CAST ALLOY 





Importers and Seliers of 
PIG TIN 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 
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